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of that Grace, 
of God, which bloweth where it listeth, but 


We believe the words of our Saviour are still|danger, now that they were thorou hly | hell itself should not shake them in the adop- 
true, “That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” 
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“Revival” of 1858 in Ireland. 

The following graphic description of a re- 
ligious “ revival” in Ireland, is condensed from 
the account given by the author from whom 
we have already drawn the narrative of the 
effects produced by the “ Potato Rot.” That 
it was accompanied by a degree of sincerity 
and some real religious feeling, it would be 
uncharitable to doubt; but the animal excite- 
ment which so largely prevailed in its course, 
belongs to the whirlwind and the storm, in 
which the Lord is not. The change of heart 
and nature from earthly to divine, which is 
the mark and indispensable experience of the 
christian, is a gradual and progressive work. 
First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. 
can be relied on as steady and useful mem- 
bers of religious society, but those who have 
submitted to the humiliating operation of 
Divine Grace, and by a patient and long con- 
tinued bearing of the cross, have known the 
power of evil in themselves to be worn away, 
and the kingdom of Christ to be established 
and strengthened. To such as these the Lord 
in his own due time, dispenses gifts for the edi- 
fication of his church, and for the promotion 
of his glorious cause in the world. Some per- 
sons seem like the gourd which grew up in 
night, and astonish us by the suddenness 
with which they appear to arrive at a promi- 
nent position in religious circles; but it is too 
generally the case that such have but little 
root, and ultimately wither— probably be- 
cause they have not patiently endured the 
season of preparation, from which we all 
naturally shrink. 
_ The immense importance of eternal realities 
is such, that the greatest earnestness in their 
pursuit is eminently reasonable ; but when we 
reflect that it is only the convicting and con- 
verting power of Divine Grace which can turn 
the feet of any into the path that leads to 

© peace, we shall learn to receive with 
caution the accounts of those striking occur- 
fences, which vary so much from what we 
and observed of the operations 
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movement, with a view to control and guide 
it. Others opposed it with all their might, 
denouncing it as fanaticism and madvpess. 
But the movement spread and increased in- 
dependent of either of these classes, and ex- 
tending from parish to parish, and from town 
to town, acquired every day increased energy 
and force. The circumstances of the case 
were so peculiar, and the renown of the move- 
ment had attracted so much attention in other 
places, that numbers of steady, earnest, re- 
ligious men came from far to witness the 
strange scenes which were in almost daily 
course of being enacted. 

“The description given to me by one of 
these, an elderly, quiet, unromantic man, who 
went fully determined to see and judge of 
things as they were, and for himself, may be 
interesting here to relate. 

“Having heard that the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Ballymena, in the county of 
Antrim, was one of those on which the move- 
ment had taken considerable hold, he went 
there in order to attend some of the assem- 
blies ; and observing a placard posted on the 
walls that a meeting would be held in a large 
school-house that evening, he resolved to go 
and see what went on. 

“The meeting was numerously attended, 
some 300 or 400 persons being present; and 
several who could not obtain access inside re- 
mained outside the doors. One Presbyterian 
clergyman, and two other men who appeared 
to be laymen, stood at the head of the room, 
on a little platform raised a few inches above 
the floor. Seats as closely packed as they 
could well be were ranged in rows opposite 
to the platform, and these were filled with 
well-dressed, respectable-looking people, both 
men and women, generally of the farming 
and trading classes. The meeting was opened 
by the Presbyterian clergyman with an ex- 
tempore prayer, and audible ‘Amens’ were 
frequently heard to issue from the congrega- 
tion when any petition especially touching 
the feelings of those present was offered up. 
When the prayer was concluded, all rose from 
their knees, and a hymn was then given out 
afid read aloud, each verse separately and 
clearly, by one of the laymen already alluded 
to; this the congregation sung with evident 
zest, almost every person in the room joining 
in the singing. There prevailed throughout 
the hymn a sort of triumphant determination 
to ‘believe the gospel,’ as if the singers recog- 
nised some strong power or influence present 
amongst them, urging them to disbelieve and 
reject it. 

‘ I do believe, I will believe, that Jesus died for me, 

‘ That on the cross He shed His blood, that I might 


do no real spiritual good, unless they proceed 


are the effect of mere excitement, are gener- 
ally of short duration. 

“The first wave of the so-called ‘ revival,’ 
arose about the year 1858, in a remote district 


of young men resolved to meet together for 
prayer, and they prayed to God very earnestly 
jthat he would send a revival of religion 
amongst them. 

“Prayer meetings, on an extensive scale, 
were soon set on foot and organised in all the 
surrounding parishes and districts; sometimes 
in schools, sometimes in barns, sometimes in 
private houses, and not unfrequently in the 
open air. The people, men and women, young 
and old, flocked to these meetings in thou- 
sands. The most fervent and energetic pray- 
ers were offered up; persons who had never 
prayed before seemed urged on by some un- 
seen power or influence, and poured forth the 
most eloquent and fervent petitions, without 
any apparent difficulty, or the least hesitation 
in expressing themselves. The excitement 
seemed catching and on the increase, and yet 
all seemed perfectly truthful. It was excite- 
ment certainly, such as one may suppose to 
exist if a theatre or assembly-room was on 
fire, and it amounted almost to a panic; but 
it did not appear to be a fanciful excitement, 
such as people can sometimes work them- 
selves into without any reasonable cause. 
The cause in this instance was manifest—the 
apprehension of going to hell if they died. 
This danger had previously been unperceived 
or disbelieved, and now it came upon them in 
all the vivid colors of a terrible reality. The 
way to escape was accordingly earnestly 
sought, as those only seek it before whose 
eyes a pit of horror is suddenly disclosed into 
which they believe they are liable at any time 
to fall. By degrees the excitement increased. 
The magnitude of the danger became to their 
minds more apparent and real, and the anxiety 
to escape more intense. 

“The Roman Catholics looked on at all 
these proceedings in mute wonder and aston- 
ishment. They could not make out what it 
was all about. They had always considered 
their Protestant neighbors as prudent, sensible 
men, and as a class, generally better educated 
than themselves, and the puzzle to know 
what new thing had seized upon their ima- 
gination was very sincere and perplexing. 

“ By degrees the movement acquired such 
force and power that even the most careless 
of the clergy amongst the different denomina- 
tions—Church of England, Presbyterian, and happy be.’ 

Methodist—could no longer ignore its exist-| This couplet was sung as a sort of chorus at 
ence. Some of the most earnest amongst|the end of each verse of the hymn, and was 
them, men who had long been endeavouring|repeated with a vigor that showed a firm 
to awaken their flocks to a sense of their determination on the part of the singers that 
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THE FRIEND. 


“ When the hymn was concluded, the congre- 


gation was requested to be seated ; and then 
a young man, one of the laymen, stood up, 
and began very quietly and in a low voice to 
address the meeting. He did not preface his 
discourse with any text. His bible was in 
his hand ; but rejecting the ordinary conven- 
tionalities of orthodox preachers, he appealed 
at once to the consciences and hearts of his 
audience, and having brought vividly before 
them the importance of the question he was 
about to put, he asked them in plain and 
simple language—‘ were they saved ?” 

“A dead silence ensued. No one spoke, but, 
the audience having been wound up by the 
prayer and hymn to a pitch of intense fervor, 
and being asked so home a question, showed 
considerable manifestations of uneasiness. 

“Once more,’ continued the preacher, I ask 
you, are you saved? You cannot escape the 
dilemma. You are at this moment either in 
a position of perfect safety, or in a position of 
dreadful danger. If you died now, your souls 
must either be saved or lost. Which is it? 
Are you bound for heaven or for hell? Are 
you now, now at this present moment, be- 
lievers in Christ, washed in his blood, and 
safe ; or unbelieving sinners, living without 
God, and without hope in the world, and lost?’ 

“The voice of the preacher was fervid and 
earnest, and his action and demeanor that of! 
one who firmly believed that a great crisis 
in the fate of those before him was at hand, 
and that their everlasting destiny might hang 
upon the reply which their consciences were 
able to give to this question. 

“He paused, and again there was a dead 
silence. At last some half-suppressed sobs 
were audible, and a young man apparently o 
a strong frame, fell convulsively into the arms 
of a companion near him, moaning and sob- 
bing in a state of violent hysteria. The fact 
of one, well known to many of the congrega- 
tion as a young man of singular firmness and 
courage, having been thus ‘stricken’ (as it 
was termed), became a general signal for 
others to give way also, and in a few minutes 
a most extraordinary scene presented itself. 
Men and women dropped from their seats 
moaning and sobbing, and, completely carried 
away by their feelings, gave themselves up 
to the most tumultuous expressions of sorrow 
and ‘conviction of sin,’ of lamentations for 
past misdeeds, and the most earnest supplica- 
tions for mercy. 

“Tt was impossible to view such a scene as 
this and not to believe that the parties were 
in earnest and sincere. Several were in a 
state almost bordering on delirium. Others 
clapped their hands, and cried with lou 
voices for mercy ; and many at last became 
so excited, and appeared to have hell so vivid- 
ly before their minds, that their lips quiver- 
ed, their eyes rolled, and they soon became 
quite insensible. A panic 
seized the congregation, and those whose 
nerves were naturally weak sank under it, 
and lost all control over their actions—much 
as if a cry of fire had been raised in a crowd- 
ed building. 

“ On another occasion a scene still more re- 
markable was brought specially under my 
notice. The circumstances took place at 
Newtown Limavady, in the county of Antrim, 
and as I have had them in detail from the 
lady in whose place the scenes happened, and| 
with her permission to publish them, I have 


had _ evidently) 





no hesitation in stating them here in full. 


“A gentleman named Lancey, formerly a 
major in the army, had long been very earnest 
in his religious views, and conceiving that he 
might attract the notice of careless people by 
collecting ‘a revival meeting,’ he issued the 
following notice, an exact copy of which has 
been furnished to me. Major Lancey himself 
is now no more in this world. 

‘ NOTICE. 

‘It is proposed, the Lord willing, to hold 
an open air meeting in the lawn of the lodge, 
to-morrow, the Lord’s day, June 5, at half 
past three o’clock, p. M., when Mr. Lancey 
will give some interesting details respecting 
the revival at present going on in the County 
Antrim. 

‘Newtown Limavady, June 4. 1859.’ 


“ The meeting, in accordance with the above 
plain notice, was held, and whilst Major 
Lancey was speaking in the open air, two 
‘cases,’ as they were called, took place, ‘at- 
tended as usual by violent and irresistible 
screaming, the body prostrate and reduced 
to a helpless condition.’ 

“On the next day another meeting was 
held, and six ‘cases’ of a similar nature oc- 
curred, and the interest seeming rather to in- 
crease than diminish, the meetings were 
continued throughout the whole week. On 
Wednesday about thirty persons were struck 
down. On Thursday all parties assembled in 
a public place of worship, but there was no 
‘manifestation’ or visible effect produced. 
On Friday, on the lawn in front of Major 
Lancey’s house, an astonishing ‘ manifesta- 
tion’ occurred, and not less than one hundred 
persons were suddenly and by an unseen pow- 
er struck down to the ground, and Major 
Lancey, in an account of the circumstances 
published by him, and now before me, states 
that ‘the lawn was literally strewed like a 
battle-field with those that were stricken 
down in this mysterious manner.’ 

“ On the following day not less than 5,000 
to 7,000 persons attended the meeting, when 
another marvellous scene occurred, the lawn 
being covered with those who were ‘stricken,’ 
and the same strange ‘manifestations’ per- 
vading the whole assembly. 

“Tt may naturally be asked by any plain 
and sensible man, ‘ What could have caused 
such strange physical effects as all admit were 
manifested on the occasions alluded to, and 
mainly amongst a staid and peculiarly unex- 
citable race, the Scotch Presbyterians in the 
north of Ireland ?” 

“Tt is difficult to answer such a question, 
but still I think its solution may reasonably 
be found in the nature of the doctrines preach- 
ed by almost all of those who addressed them. 
The salient principle, so to speak, in each of 
the addresses delivered on such occasions 
was instant, free, unconditional, perfect and 
present salvation, proclaimed to all, no mat- 
ter how sinful and vile their past lives had 
been, if they would only accept the pardon 
proclaimed, and believe on the blood of Christ 
as a full and sufficient satisfaction and atone- 
ment before God for aJl their manifold sins. 

“Such a doctrine as this, preached to those 
who had become really anxious about their 
safety, seemed almost to electrify the hearers. 
The proclamation of perfect safety for ever, 
to those who had almost made up their minds 
that they were altogether excluded from 
mercy, that the door of heaven was irretriev- 
ably shut against them, produced such a 


sudden reaction upon their feelin 
became quite hysterical.” 
For “ The Friend” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jog. 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister, 
(Continued from page 387.) 

It has been asserted by some, that our 
author’s deep godly sorrow, from which floy. 
ed the mournful records we bave been 
rusing, was Owing in part to a constitution} 
bias to dwell on the dark, rather than on the 
bright side of things; or because that disease 
had so sympathetically tinged and influenced 
the mind, that all which emanated from ; 
partook more or less of the same sombre 
character. This we think is not sustained 
facts: as her ever gentle, courteous, lovi 
and tenderly sympathising spirit, with her 
manifest desire, at least while in com any, to 
“anoint and wash,” would prove; andas may 
likewise be traced in the first memorandum 
cited in the present number. 

Moreover if this were so, then might most 
erhaps of the prophets and apostles of our 
ord, be accused of constitutional gloom and 

dejection of spirit. For they in filling up their 
measure of the cup of suffering for His body's 
sake, like their great Master, were men of gor. 
rows, and acquainted with grief. On the con. 
trary all such, asin the case of holy Habakkuk, 
who in writing of himself says: “ When I 
heard, my lips quivered at the voice, and] 
trembled in myself that I might rest in the 
day of trouble,” all tend to make up that in 


finite variety, which a christian poet repre- 
sents as the spice and flavor of life ; and with. 
out which, we should have been deprived of 
much that is good, though truly plaintive 


and mournful; and especially of “ that melo. 
dious woe,” which, as aready penman portrays, 
“warbles and bleeds through every line of 
Jeremiah’s Lamentations.” In carrying out 
the religious convictions begotten on the mind 
through the Holy Spirit, in which heavenly 
work we are to call no man master, and 
which lead into “the wilderness,” through 
‘‘a land not sown,” have not all good persons 
had their particular mark or index of charae 
ter? And this not always most attractive 
in living example to the observing eye. Thus 
Sophia Hume, when writing of one of the 
best of the earth, thus remarks: “I have 
great unity with John Woolman ; but thou 
wilt perhaps hear few besides have, though 
they commend and say, If he has this faith 
to himself, they can be quite easy with him; 
but desire to be excused if he is proposed as 
an example.” 

We believe that the great work of deliver- 
ance from the power of darkness (Colossi. 
13), while it is indispensable for all, is also 
the same in every age and generation. Thus 
itis as needful now to take the yoke and cross 
of Christ upon us; to sit alone and keeps 
lence ; to put our mouths in the dust if so be 
there may be hope; to become partakers of 
the afflictions of the gospel according to the 
power of God; and to have our garments 
washed white in the blood of the Lamb, ifia 
the great end we have any reasonable ground 
to hope to be led unto living fountains of we 
ter, and to know all tears wiped forever from 
our eyes, as in any previous age of the world. 
While the Lord in his judgments mingled 
with mercy, hath His way at times in the 
whirlwind, and leadeth all His through ot 
and sore troubles, yet as these are faithful 


ty 


88, that they 
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fim in the day of espousal, as in the life-long|our principles in this alluring way, or would! His judgments were felt. Think I felt re- 


eovenant—making Him their “strong habi- 
tation” as well as continual resort, He who 
trod the path of suffering and tribulation for 
them, will no less tread it with them; and 
this language of the Psalmist will be written 
jn their grateful experience: “O God, who 
js like unto thee? Thou which hast showed 
me great and sore troubles, shalt quicken me 

in, and shalt bring me up again from the 
depths of the earth. My lips shall greatly 
rejoice when [ sing unto thee; and my soul 
which thou hast redeemed.” 

This was the case with many who have 

ne before; who have glorified their Lord, 
and been supported by Him through varied 
and great tribulations. One example we just 
now remember, and relative to, thus extract 
from an attractive and instructive little poem, 
“The Arm Chair.” We trust the whole, if 
not recently read, will not be an unacceptable 
reminiscence to the reader :— 


“ Melodious singer of heart-thrilling songs, 

Of Zion’s injuries and Israel's wrongs, 

Whose lonely harp still on the willow hung, 

Till fresh-felt mercies every chord restrung; 

Then touched to praise its tones in sweetness broke, 
That in each heart responsive feelings woke! 

Ob, I behold thee, as I last beheld, 

When gospel love thy grateful bosom swelled,— 
When weeping listeners heard the tale of wo, 

Of mental conflicts it was thine to know,— 

When as a flood the enemy came in, 

With doubts and reasonings, implements of sin,— 
When from a pit of horror burst thy moan, 

Ilumined by no brightness from the throne,— 

When sombre shadows compassed thee around,— 
When Satan’s legions pierced with many a wound,— 
When the rank weeds were wrapped about thy head— 
When boisterous billows over thee were spread,— 
Then He who died and triumphed o’er the grave, 
Arose in might thy struggling soul to save; 

Bade the waves sunder and temptations fly, 

The scattering clouds haste from the brightening sky, 
The sun of righteousness with cheering ray, 

Shed the full radiance of perfected day. 

Then from thy lips burst forth a joyful song 

To thy Redeemer !—yea, it poured along 

In most melodious energy of praise 

To God, the Saviour, Him of ancient days, 

The heart and language rising with the theme, 

Till praise gushed forth one living, glowing stream! 
Then from thy lips the thrilling language fell, 

‘Glory to Him who raised my soul from hell !’ 
Baptized in tears was many a cheek that day, 

As Saran Cresson told her chequered way, 

‘Twas her last gospel labor here of love,— 

Mercy soon gathered her to praise above.” 


The selections are resumed : “ 7th mo. 26th, 
1843. * * * Another month of anxiety 
nearing its exit. I know such records are 
usually considered as the result of a gloomy 
temperament; and the individual who indulges 
in them classed among those who are look- 
ing upon the dark side. I know the Lord is 
the same that ever He was, and His power 
equally in His own hands: but is it possible, 
lam ready to ask, for one awakened to the 
sinfulness of sin and its excessive aboundings, 
to feel pleasure when the Lord’s cause suffers, 
and the blessed Truth is trampled under foot 
by the careless, formal professor, however 
strict he may be, as well as by the acknow- 
ledged infidel? What is social intercourse 
unseasoned by the fruit of the Spirit? and 
how can a child of the Lord participate in it 
pleasantly, when, on the one part, its only zest 
18 from the store of intellect? Did the biessed 

ster when on earth so indulge himself? 
Was it from a feeling like this the expression 


oaneted, ‘Oh faithless and perverse genera- 
10n |’ 


we do it if our allegiance was perfect. Can/lieved and encouraged.” 

the loyal subject hold lawful intercourse with} “9th mo. Ina little turning inward this 
His Master’s foes? Or will he advance his;morning, something of this kind has arisen: 
Master’s interests while pursuing the course} Blessed be God that enables me still to see, 
his natural disposition prompts, unrestrained | from season to season, the way pointed out; 
by the cross? What if we are accounted pre-|that disquiets me when I am in danger of 
sumptuous? (‘Whom makest thou thyself?’)|looking too much to subordinate objects for 
The Truth cannot be understood by those|satisfaction ; and by continually breaking up 
who know it not. * * * I blush tosee sojall my false rests—though in themselves 
much of double purpose ; so much half-serving: | laudable and allowable objects—shows me my 
one knee bent to the world, if the other would| peace, and joy, and satisfaction must be ex- 
be at the shrine of Truth. Oh! when shali/clusively in Him. Witness the words of the 
we come outof this? When will the gracious|Saviour: ‘My meat is to do the will of Him 


answer be given ‘It is enough,’ on the part/that sent me,’ &c. 


Admonished to this im- 


of some who go ‘bowed down always;’ not| port last eve, after a day of liberty with some 


only on their own accounts. 

“T have several times in meeting latterly, 
or at the close of the two last meetings, re- 
membered the situation of Ezekiel when 
among the captive Jews: ‘I sat where they 
sat, and remained astonished among them 


dear friends.” 
(To be concluded.) 


OO 
From the “ Leisure Hour.” 


What I Saw in The Fire. 
I was sitting up at midnight, watching for 


seven days;’ and have had cause to believe|® break in the heavy clouded sky, that I 


I think, a sitting with the people in the pre- 
sent day involves much mental suffering; a 
sitting in darkness because — is not sought 
after. Is there any hunger, 

ready to ask? Alas! what does it avail us to 
go to meeting and sit down, as if a mere 
gathering together in the outward, was all 
that was required of us. Does the Lord ac- 
cept such sacrifices? Is he honored by them? 
Alas for the state we are in! Can we be 
aroused from it? Oh! for more suffering, 
heavy as the present portion is, if it can avail. 
But O, I write not thus in any redundancy of 
feeling. ‘Who is weak, and I am not weak.’ 
Truly I feel myself among the weakest and 
poorest of the human family ; an ungrateful 
recipient of the Lord’s mercies; an unfaithful 
hider of His talents. But my soul is poured 
out in prayer for a recovery from it, and for 
the prosperity of the ever blessed cause of 
Truth. I do not ask for a release from suffer- 
ing, but only that it may be meted out until 
the blessed end is effected.” 

No date. “Think there is all to approve 
in the sentiments contained in a letter of J. 
Barclay’s, p. 420. There appears to me no 
doubt that we are in fearful danger of leaving 
the original ground of our profession and 
principles, and launching upon the broad sea 
those about us base their practices upon. 
What is a profession, without a correspon- 
dent life; and what can the very best one do 
for us if it does not work from within to 
without. ‘Cleanse first the inside.’ Taking 
up the soundest form of words, and acting up 
to them according to the rational faculty or 
understanding only, cannot avail us any- 
thing. ‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life ;’ but only 
80, as we come into the life and spirit of them ; 
else they are but as the dead letter. The 
spirit only giveth life.” 

“20th. Desirous in meeting to day, that 
if 1 had really missed my standing, and was 
mistaking evil for good, the loving kindness 
of my Heavenly Father might be manifested 
again, by allowing me to be instrumentally 
warned of it. Very soon a dear friend stood 
up with the language of the Apostle: ‘Judg- 
ment must begin at the house of God ; and 
went on to elucidate the Lord’s dealings in 
the way of judgment, by the example of His 
most favored servants. Remarked also that 
it was an encouraging sign that the heart 


Are we excusable for compromising| was not destitute of the grace of God, where 


might watch the stream of meteors expected 
last November. Two cloudless nights had 
passed, and a few solitary streamers, one of 


am sometimes|great length and beauty, had alone heralded 


the advent of the main army. But this 
night—of all others the chief—none were 
visible at Great Malvern. 

While my companion was watching, ready 
to call me if the heavens should open, I sat, 
half dozing, half musing, in front of the sea- 
coal fire. There were twolarge cubical lumps 
in the grate, round which the lambent flame 
was slowly gathering, and now and then 
bursting out afresh. And behind these larger 
lumps, a small piece was yielding to the fiery 
trial, and giving off volumes of olefiant gas, 
which flickered and blazed merrily. The 
chemistry of a coal-tire is nothing new. 
There was the change in volume—from solid 
carbon and hydrogen to the carburetted 
gas—which inflaming served yet more to 
heat the mass, and to cause yet further de- 
composition. The oxygen of the cold night 
air (and it was cold) was vigorously combin- 
ing with the elements of the coal ; and, thanks 
to the well-made chimney, was poisoning the 
upper air with carbonic acid, and carburet- 
ted hydrogen, and smutty particles, which 
otherwise would have poisoned me. I shall 
say no more of the chemistry of a coal fire ; 
for in truth I know but little about it. 

But there was something else which every 
one does not see; and my night-watch was 
favourable to some observations which may 
have an interest for others as well as for me. 
Some people would perhaps have seen only 
poetical castles in the fire, and others of more 
superstitious turn would be making forecasts 
from the flappers on the bars. But, being a 
geologist, my eye rested on the little piece of 
coal in active combustion. It was crackling— 
crepitating the chemists call it, as if a good 
Saxon word was not sufficient: and as it 
crackled, it broke into little shiny cubes, so 
bright I could see the firelight reflected in 
them. Larger cubes first, dividing and sub- 
dividing into smaller and yet smaller ones, 
met my view at all points. And these were 
so curiously the counterparts of the larger 
lumps, and these again of the blocks and 
square faces of coal T had seen underground, 
that I was quite insensibly led into the regions 
of theory. 

Now scientific theory is not conjecture. 
There is a wide difference between what we 
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fancy from a few observations, and that con- 
densed and compacted knowledge derived from 
a number of similar and ever-recurring facts, 
which we call a theory. We do actually 
know that coal, in crackling —sea-coal I mean, 
and most other kinds, except perhaps some 
anthracites—always breaks into more or less 
regular cubes or rhombs: and there must be 
a reason for it. 

It is not crystallisation. I was not looking 
at “black diamonds” in the crystalline sense. 
Coal is a compound body. It is the stem 
and leaves, and bark and wood, vessels and 
cells and their contents—all melted and 
softened and pressed into the smallest space 
that such material can occupy. And com- 
pound bodies, like coal, or sandstone, or for 
the matter of that, slate, which does really 
look somewhat crystallised, cannot take 
crystalline forms, because they are not defi- 
nite chemical compounds, nor deposited from 
solutions in fire or water, as crystals are. 

Falling into this train of thought I put 
some more pieces of coal in and watched 
again. 

This time I saw that, while the glistening 
sides of the larger lumps were not quite flat 
surfaces, but more or less wavy and uneven, 


the flat tops were covered with a layer of|to find out where the bundled skeins lie which 


charcoal, not pure coal, and therefore not 
even possibly crystalline. And through this, 
from side to side and end to end of the lumps, 
sharp parallel lines, crossed by others at not 
nearly right angles, but very oblique ones, 
were being developed. This showed that 
coal does not always break into even rude 
cubes, but that rhomboidal forms—in fact, 
black diamonds, of a rough sort—may occur 
in coal. Here were regular forms again, 
made by parallel joints and lines, but in this 
case not cubes, but rhombs. 


site forms. 
seek. 

Now I remembered that the poor grimy 
colliers, who have to “ get” the coal—some- 


wielding the pick—take advantage of these 
joints in the coal face. They call them “ backs” 


show that the cubical or the rhomboidal 


to hew it, or to “fall” it, as I believe they 
often term it. It is by working along the 
“ cutters,” and letting the coal break off by its 
own weight along the “backs,” that they 
can best economisetheirtoil. In other words, 
this structure is the “grain” of the coal. A 
skilful stonebreaker in our parish workhouse 

ards will get through his morning’s task in 

alf the time another takes—if his eye has 


have watched them do it, and given a hint 
to the poor despondent fellows who thumped, 
but could not break, their breakfast quota. 
But it would be a poor collier, indeed, who 
could not find out the grain of his coal. Itis 
80 easy as to be obvious to all, and one of the 
great dangers of hewing coal lies in this, that 
the backs and cutters, or the grain, are only 
too ready to let the coal fall before the ven- 
turous collier can get out of the way. Then 
we have broken backs among the coal of the 
wrong sort, and broken hearts at the pit’s 
mouth. 


Now for the secret of these joints in the 


—of volcanic trap or hardened slate, or flinty 
sand-stone’ that rings under the hammer, 
breaks into cubes, or roughly cubical orrhom-| finished, not by chance, nor by dead nature’s 
boidal masses, accordingly as the joints run 
at right angles or obliquely to each other. 
Well, the theory, orexplanatory law, ofall this. 
The little shiny cubes in the fire, and the cubic 
masses in the quarries, and “backs” in the 
Coal could not}coal mine, and the joints in the slate, are due 
be expected to crystallise in two such oppo-|to—what do you think ? To ancient igneous 

The explanation was still to|agency, the volcanic heavings, and especially 
the earthquakes, of the early world. 


now and then, and our plates and glasses 
times bent double till their backs grow stiff,|rattle on the shelves. 
sometimes hewing it as they lie sideways,|rather more uncomfortably familiar with the 
their left elbow in a hole and their right hand|rumble and the tremor. 
bon are not quite sure their houses may not 
part in twain, and they themselves go down 
and “cutters”’—very expressive terms—to|some day into a crevice, with all their house- 
hold gods. 
structure of the coal makes it easier for them jare, and may be again in the less favoured 
regions of the earth. The Cordillera of the 
Andes has risen, step by step, from the bosom 
of the Pacific Ocean through earthquake 
shocks; and every now and then the stupen- 
dous coast-line gets another “ heave” of deso- 
lation. 
dread angels besides the tornado to fear. 
Earthquakes are not, happily for man’s com- 
fort, too common in the earth ; but, doubtless 
been trained to the “ grain” of the stone. I] for his well-being on the whole, they are not 
unknown to any generation. 
quakes in divers places” have been the main 
agents in effecting the jointed structure of 
our rocks, of whic 


ber fire, I saw the undulations and throes of 
the primeval earth. 
had passed away. 

muddy flats of the carboniferous had long ago 
subsided with their growth of soft succulent 
trees. 
once more. 
primeval forest been buried in the shallow 
waters ; again and again loaded with silt and 
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coal. Strange to say, I learned it in the! sand, till (in Wales at least) 12,000 feet of thick. 
gold-mines of Wales. There is a close con-jness had been accumulated over the lowest 
nection between coal and gold—as disappoint-}seam. The chemistry of nature had been tg 
ed coal-owners and grumbling fathers of;work. The vegetable mass had become g 
families well know. But what I learned at|/fermenting jelly, thick and rich with the 
the Welsh waterfalls, “ where there is gold,’”’| juices of ancient time. No longer leaves ang 
is this. Every rock in our Welsh mountains, }stems, and branches and fruits, the vegetable 
every open quarry in our freestone districts—|humus had become a semi-fluid mass. The 
nay, every claypit, where the clay is dry|heavy weight still bearing it ever down, jt 
enough to show it, is full of joints, “ backs”|shrunk and settled more and more. Shut ont 
and “cutters” too. Rocks are not solid, in|from the destroying oxygen of the upper air, 
the sense in which we generally use that/the hydrogen and the carbon grew more and 
word. We should be very sorry if a tap on|more intimately blended, till the primest of 
our parlor mantelpiece reduced it to a heap/earth’s treasures was safe locked in the bo. 
of cubical dice: and yet the Derbyshire mar-|som of that earth. And then this same earth 
ble quarries are full of backs and joints, which|quaked and shook. The foundations of the 
make an old quarry resemble a fortification.| hills were removed. Down sunk one portion 
The limestone quarries of Shropshire, the|of the solid mass, while another was heaved 
Woolhope Valley quarries, near Hereford, or}on high : fissures opened and were filled with 
those just over the other side of the Malvern|clay and rubble—another throe, and yet more 
crest, where the stars are not—on this, my| fissures, cracks, and joints in the solid mass, 
November watch-night—shining, are full of}and what was first a solid stratum became g 
joints, which make them look like a set of|broken, faulted, and disjointed one. 
huge dice, with entering and re-entering an-| Then came rest a while. The Permiansea 
gles, like an old fort ill-made. rolled by : and a more scanty vegetation, yet 
And all among the gold-mines, as I said be-| bearing the impress of the former one, clothed 
fore, where the perverse miner follows a|the dull shores. Red sand, and red clay, 
thread of gold, and will not take the pains|stained from volcanic sources, filled the estua- 
ries and the shallows of the greatdeep. And 
after this, earthquakes again—coal beds and 
Permian beds were again disjointed and up. 
heaved ; till what were sloping layers on a 
soft sea-shore, became the red cliffs of a new 
red sandstone sea. And then the work was 




























might make him rich and comfortable, the 
very same jointed structure of the ground is 
seen. The solid rock—ah! how hard it is 


laws, but by the beneficent arrangements of 
the Creator, which placed these treasures 
within reach of our hands, and brought the 
“gathered sunshine” to our firesides. And 
this is what I saw in a sea-coal fire on a 
November night. J. W. 8. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
A Tender Conscience. 

As I sat musing at my desk after dismiss 
ing an interesting school, I was suddenly 
startled by the sound of sorrow; and a dear 
little girl entered, sobbing aloud, putting her 
arms affectionately round my neck, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Teacher, I nearly told a story in school, 
and I could not go home, but came back to 
tell you. You gave me a perfect mark andI 
made talk by signs, though I did not speak. 
I am so unhappy! Will you please forgive 
me?” My feelings overcame me, and J, like 
the child, wept—but endeavored to impress 
upon the tender, innocent child, the great 
importance of taking heed to that inward 
Teacher, which had turned her back repent- 
ant, to confess her fault. To me it was an 
impressive lesson; and I would affectionately 
say to all dear children, take heed to those 
gentle reproofs, which warn against the very 
appearance of evil, and as this dear child, you 
will fear the near approach to falsehood or 
deception, and be preserved from yielding to 
temptation. 


We hear a rumble under our English feet 
A Sicilian peasant is 


The people of Lis- 


Such things have been, and still 


The West Indies, too, have other 


And “ earth- 


rocks coal is one. 


So, in the lumps of sea-coal in the Novem- H. E. W. 


The great coal period 


There is nothing of which we are apt to be 
The swampy shores and 


so lavish, as of time, and about which, we 
ought to be more solicitous, since, without it, 
we can do nothing in the world. Time is 
what we want most, but what alas! we use 
worst, and for which, God will certainly most 
strictly reckon with us, when time shall be 
no more !|— Wm. Penn. 


Where they had been, the sea rolled 
And again and again had the 


























































MORNING LIGHT. 


ight I fell asleep, 
Ueeabed in a blesséd trance of holy peace. 
storm was beating on my window-pane ; 
But not the wind, nor patter of the rain, 
Could make my comfort cease, 
Or from its child-like rest my spirit keep. 


for, in the evening hour, ; 
One stronger than the storm had talked with me, 
His voice was low and gentle as the dove; 
His words were sweeter than a mother’s love; 
And though I might not see 
His face, I felt its loveliness and power. 


To sleep I almost feared, 

Lest I should wake and find it was a dream, 
Should find my evening had been spent alone, 
That no Divine communion I had known, 

And that it did but seem 
As though a Holy Presence was so near. 


Now, in the solemn calm 
Of early daybreak, I am very glad; 
For I awake and find Him still with me, 
My evening hymn is morning melody; 
I know that I have had 
A cup of blessing, which no time can harm. 


I feel that it was He 
Who walked upon the waters long ago, 
And who their stormy billows holdeth still, 
The words He spake to me He will fulfil ; 
And though the rivers flow, 
They cannot wash my Rock from under me. 


I would my friends should see 
In my glad eyes the beauty of His face! 
Should learn that in His presence there is peace, 
Strength, and contentment, that can never cease ; 
And that His guiding grace 
Can lead to patience and humility. 


How sweet as the day wears, 
Beneath the current of its eddying wave, 

To list the secret flowing of the stream 

Of living waters, which have proved no dream, 
To let its many cares 

Float to a quiet haven, strong to save. 


I should be glad to think 

This precious calm might last my life to come ; 
But well my spirit knows it may not be, 
Yet, though the frail bark toss upon the sea, 

Drifting away from home, 
A band shall bold it firmly, lest it sink, 

And cast its anchor safely through the foam. 

J. EB. A, Brown. 


ee 


HEAVEN. 


The golden palace of my God, 
Towering above the clouds I see ; 
Beyond the cherub’s bright abode, 
Higher than angels’ thoughts can be. 
How can I in those courts appear 
Without a wedding-garment on ? 
Conduct me, thou Life-giver, there, 
Conduct me to thy glorious throne! 
And clothe me with thy robes of light, 
And lead me through sin’s darksome night, 
My Saviour and my God. 
Russian Poetry. 


Selected. 


oe 


For “The Friend.” 

Red Rain.—A few weeks back, says a fo- 
reign journal, the Neapolitans found their 
streets stained with red, and their garments 
spotted, with sanguinary-looking drops. Ex- 
amined closely, the colouring matter of this 
shower was found to consist of small red 
grains, sensibly round, and varying from the 
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and probably from the same source, from a 
house-top at Valence; and again, a German 
found the peculiar African grit in Berlin. 
These facts show how pests, and plagues, and 
the germs of disease may be carried from 
country to country by the transporting pow- 
er of the wind. It is not always inanimate 
dust that is thus wafted to immense distan- 
ces. A shower of insects fell at Araches in 
Savoy, about six months since, which upon ex- 
amination, proved to be of a species peculiar to 
the forest of Central France ; and a few years 
back, Turin was visited by millions of the 
larve of a fly found only in the island of 
Sardinia. Beside these recent and well at- 
tested cases, many more striking instances 
have been recorded at various times. 


+e —_ - 


For “ The Friend.” 

“Hast thou faith, have it to thyself before God.” 

I was forcibly impressed with the import- 
ante of this advice of the Apostle after read- 
ing a somewhat critical comment in one of 
our daily papers, upon the proceedings of the 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs, at their meeting held in 
Damascus, Ohio, 6th mo., past : “ That what- 
ever else it had done, the Committee were 
ecm of having a precious sense of the 

ivine favor in the transaction of its busi- 
ness.” Ifever there was an undertaking in 
which a Committee of the Society of Friends 
should endeavor to feel after the Divine 
guidance it is upon the present; as one of 
more importance and magnitude perhaps has 
never before been committed to the Society, 
by the Government. And for this reason a 
great portion of the community, especially 
the religious part, are looking with deep in- 
terest to see what success will attend the la- 
bor of Friends; and some with a jealous eye, 
because Friends have been given the prefer- 
ence, to make this experiment. At the best 
it can be called but an experiment, as we all 
must be sensible of the difficulties to be en- 
countered. One of the first, and it appears 
almost as insurmountable, is to arrest the vit- 
iated appetite of these wandering, uncivilized 
tribes, for strong drink. With all our better 
surroundings in this highly favored coun- 
try; with the earnest, the assiduous and 
united efforts of true hearted christians of all 
religious denominations, to arrest it, intem- 
perance sweeps over the land like a consum- 
ing fire. Discoursing, a short time since, 
with a venerable and highly worthy member 
of the Episcopal clergy upon this increasing 
evil, I remarked : “ can we not save the boys?” 
He replied, emphatically, “No. We have 
made the effort and it has proved a failure. 
We can control them until about fifteen years 
of age, then our influence seems paralyzed by 
other associations.” Now when we look at 
these facts among ourselves, how discourag- 
ing, how crippled the efforts of agents, isola- 
ted among savage tribes, surrounded, as they 
are, by the dregs of society, unprincipled men, 
whose interest and business it is to pander to 
this vice. If the Friends who assembled at 


two-hundredth to the four hundredth part of| Damascus can see light, through what ap- 
an inch in diameter. When the mysterious] pears to others so full of gloom, let them, in 


element of this fall was dispelled, it was clear 
that the red particles were really dust specks 
wn up by the wind from African deserts 
and borne with it across the Mediterranean. 
his is not an unprecedented phenomenon. 
wenty years ago a French philosopher col- 
a large quanity of the same substance, 


all modesty and humility, remember the 
apostolic caution, “If thou have faith, have 
it to thyself before God.” So that, ifit may 

lease the Great Ruler of events to bless their 
some then they may return praise unto Him 
to whom all praise is due. But if in His in- 
scrutable wisdom, for wise purposes, He who 


seeth the end from the beginning, may per- 
mit their feeble efforts to be fruitless, and 
they shall be compelled to return their stew- 
ardship to the Government, it will be a source 
of no small satisfaction to reflect, that they 
entered upon this work in no presumptuous 
spirit—that what little faith they were favor- 
ed with they had to themselves before God— 
that no shade had been cast upon that holy 
profession, which has always been the distin- 
guishing mark of the Soeiety of Friends, of 
waiting in humble dependence upon Divine 
Light for guidance in all undertakings; no 
weak brother offended, nor stumbling-block 
placed in his way, nor jealous caviller given 
cause to gainsay. 

Doubtless there will be many other difficul- 
ties to be encountered, but until this strong- 
hold of Satan is driven in, it will be almost 
hopeless to effect any permanent reform. 

he Report of the Committee appointed to 
om wey an Address to the People of the 
nited States, that “the present was not an 
opportune time for it,’ I can fully approve. 
It is not words, for which the people of the 
United States are looking at this time to the 
Society, but deeds. 
Germantown, 7th mo. 19th. 


—— 


Volcanic Agency in Iceland.—In 1783 the 
voleano of Shakta Jokull was in a state of 
great activity. The following notice of some 
of the phenomena is taken from a late book 
called the “ Polar World.” 

The heat raging in the interior of the vol- 
cano, melted enormous masses of ice and 
snow, which caused the river Skapta to rise 
to a prodigious height, but as the eleventh 
torrent of fire usurped the place of water, a 
vast lava stream teeshing forth from the 
mountain, flowed down in a southerly di- 
rection, until reaching the river, a tremen- 
dous conflict arose between the two hostile 
elements. Though the channel was six hun- 
dred feet deep and two hundred feet wide, the 
lava flood, pouring down one fiery wave after 
another into the yawning abyss, ultimately 
gained the victory, and blocking up the 
stream, overflowed its banks. Crossing the 
low country of Medal-land, it poured into a 
great lake, which after a few days was like- 
wise completely filled up, and having divided 
into two streams, the unexhausted torrent 
again poured on, overflowing in one direction 
some ancient lava fields, and in another re- 
entering the channel of the Skapta and leap- 
ing down the lofty cataract of Stapa-foss. 
But this was not all, for while one lava-flood 
had chosen the Skapta for its bed, another, 
descending in a different direction, was work- 
ing similar ruin along the banks of the Hev- 
erfisfliot. Whether the same crater gave birth 
to both it is impossible to say, as even the 
extent of the lava flood can only be measured 
from the spot where it entered the inhabited 
districts. The stream which followed the di- 
rection of the Skapta is calculated to have 
been about fifty miles in length by twelve or 
fifteen at its greatest breadth ; that which 
rolled down the Heverfisfliot at forty miles in 
length by seven in breadth So great 
was the ruin caused by this one eruption, 
that in the space of two years no less than 
9,336 men, 28,000 horses, 11,461 cattle and 
190,000 sheep,—a large proportion of the 
wealth and population of the island,—were 
swept away. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


A Description of Babylon, for the sake of the 
daughter of Sion, which at present dwelleth 
in the midst thereof. 


Now, though the world would be deaf and 
blind (even all sorts of wordly professors, 
from the highest to the lowest,) yet open 
your ears, and hear the joyful sound; open|days!) so this city hath also over-run the 
your eyes, and see the city of desolation, and|world. Indeed it hath taken up the whole ter- 
of all the abominations of the earth (both of|ritories and dominions of the other city (and 
flesh and spirit); and feel in yourselves what|hath enlarged itself further,) and Sion hath 
it is which is to be led out, and what is to|been laid in the dust, and trodden under foot. 
lead you; that your feet may be guided to,|And though many witnesses, prophets, and 
and set firm upon Mount Sion; where the|martyrs, have mourned over ar, yet none 
life rules over all her enemies. * * * have been able to raise up the tabernacle of 

Babylon is the spiritual fabric of iniquity ; | David, which hath fallen down, nor to recover 
the mystical great city of the great king of|Sion to this day; but Babylon hath had the 
darkness; built in imitation of Sion, painted|power overher. Look with the true eye, and 
just like Sion, that it might be taken for behold how all nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
Sion, and be worshipped there, instead of the|languages, have been drunk with some or 
true eternal ever-living God, and King of|other of the mixtures of this false woman’s 
Sion. This is the scat of the man of sin ;|cup (some of them over, and over, and over 
where there is a building framed in any |again,) and have been inhabitants of this city, 
heart, or in any society of men, like Sion,|crying her up (though not all in her gross 
there he lodges, there he lives, there he sits|habit, but some in her more refined shapes 
es there he reigns, there he is worship-|and transformings) for the true church, for 
ped, there he is exalted above all that can/Sion; whereas, alas! she hath only Sion’s 
truly be called God in that heart, or in that|dress, Sion’s shape, Sion’s outward garment 
society. (which is the likeness wherein she lies in wait 

1st. It isacity. This is a proper parable, |to deceive,) but not Sion’s spirit. 
to discover the mystery of iniquity by in this} 4th. It is a city of iniquity, of hidden ini- 
state ; it is just like a city, in its kind, it is ajquity. That which is hid in this city, it is 
city. In a city there are several streets; in|not the life, it is not the righteousness, the 
the streets, houses; in the houses, several|holiness of the saints ; but iniquity, sin, trans- 
rooms, to which families and persons apper-|gression of the life. Look into any of the 
tain ; and to all these there are laws and gov-|streets of Babylon, into any of the houses, 
ernments. Thus it is here; there are many|jany of the rooms, any of the chambers of 
streets in this city of Babylon, many houses in|darkness; there’s sin there, there’s unright- 
every street, many rooms inevery house ; and|eousness there ; there’s not one cleansed heart 
the houses and rooms have their several fami-|to be found there ; not one pure eye to behold 
lies and persons appertaining to them; and|the God of life is to be found there, but in 
they have their laws and governments, their|every heart sin in a mystery, iniquity in a 
knowledge of God and Christ; their order,|mystery, unrighteous in a mystery. They 
their worship, their discipline in which they|seem to be for God and Christ, and to be 
walk, and by which they order themselves in|cleansed by them; but uncleanness lodges in 
their several services, places, offices, and em-/|them, and sin rules in them against God, and 
ployments, under the king of Babylon. against His Christ in a mystery ; which their 

2d. It isa spiritual or mystical city. Itis|eye cannot see, and so must needs mistake 
not an outward building of earthly materials, |their state. Yet this is the true state of Baby- 
but an inward building of inward materials.|lon, in all the parcels of it; it is the unclean 
As the outward Sion, the outward Jerusalem, |city, where purity of heart and life cannot be 
is passed away in its use and service ; so out-|known; but though it be washed and trans- 
ward Babylon is out of date too. (Yeneed not|/formed ever so often outwardly, yet still it 
look so far for it.) And as God has built up|remains inwardly polluted; that which de- 
an inward city, a spiritual building, so hath|fileth keeping possession and dominion there, 
the king of darkness likewise. (He couldjin a mystery. The living water, the living 
never have tempted from the city of the living| blood, runs not in any of the streets of this 
God, from the city of the mystery of life, but|city, so that there can be no true cleansing 
by the city of the mystery of deceit.) Andj|there. Nay, such strangers are the choicest 
as God builds his city of hewn stones, of|inhabitants of Babylon, to the fountain of life 
squared stones, of living stones ; so also hath |in Sion, to the river that cleanseth and healeth, 
the King of darkness his hewings, his squar-|that they cannot so much as believe that 
ings, his preparations, his qualifications for|there is a possibility of cleansing and perfect 
his buildings. If the light break forth, and|healing, and making sound and whole here, 
make it appear too gross to have the whole|while on earth. There is great talk of these 
nation a church, or to admit an whole parish | things (of the water, the blood, the cleansing) 
to ordinances, he will gather a church out of|in all the regions of Babylon (which hath 
the nation, and select some of his choicer|heard of the fame, and forms to itself a like- 
stones out of the parish ; yea, he may grasp|ness;) but the thing itself is not to be found 
in some of the stones of the true temple, if|there, and so the virtue, which comes from 
they come within his reach and circle ; that|the thing itself alone, cannot be felt there. 
is, if they look abroad, if they step forth,and| And here, in this there is a great difference 
keep not close to the anointing within, which| between the vessels of Sion, and the vessels 
is the great and only ordinance of the saints’|of Babylon. The vessels of Sion, they are 
preservation from antichrist’s power ; for if|weak, earthen, foolish, contemptible to the 
they step forth but so much as into a prayer|eye of man’s wisdom (which cannot look for 
against antichrist, out of this, they are caught|any great matter of excellency there;) but 


in his snare, and are serving him in that very 
prayer, which they may seem with great 
earnestness and zeal to put up against him. 

3d. It is a great city; an overspreading 
city, a city that overspreads the earth. As 
Sion was a vast city, a city that did over- 
spread the nations (how did the faith of the 
gospel over-run the world in the apostles’ 










































































































the treasure, the liquor of life in them ig pp 
cious. The vessels of Babylon make a 
show, appear very holy, very heaven! 
idiane te God and Christ, and for the a 
ting up of His Church and ordinances all oyg 
the world. Thus they appear without, ba 
they are sepulchres ; there’s rottenness within: 
under all this there lodgeth an unclean, ay 
unsanctified heart ; an heart unsubdued to the 
spirit and power of the Gospel, while it makes 
such a great show of subjection and obediengs 
to the letter. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend” 
The Drawbacks of California. 

Much has been said and written of the 
wealth and wonderful advantages of Califor. 
nia, and for the most part truly, for it is in. 
deed a land of wonders; but we must not 
imagine there is no dark side of the picture, 
and that it is so unlike all the rest of the 
world as to be a region of sunshine and un. 
alloyed prosperity. Its agricultural capabili- 
ties have of late attracted much attention, 
Great crops of wheat are now produced yearly, 
and the yield per acre, without any manur. 
ing, appears to far exceed that which is com. 
mon in the Atlantic States. Barley also grows 
well, and fruits in great variety and abund- 
ance. The climate, however, is not congenial 
to maize (Indian corn), and very little of that 
valuable cereal is cultivated. J. Loring Brace 
well remarks, in his late book on “ The New 
West,” as reviewed in the Nation, that there 
is nothing California needs so much in de 
veloping her material resources as a little 
truth-speaking. Among the drawbacks which 
may be enumerated are floods, earthquakes 
and siroccos. One flood (on the Sacramento) 
converted a fertile country twenty miles wide 
and one hundred and fifty miles long, intos 
great lake from two to ten feet deep for more 
than a month. Earthquakes are of such fre 
quent occurrence as to make San Franciseo 
deny herself high buildings and tall steeples. 
Siroccos recur more or less every summer, 
and occasionally with fearful violence. In 
1859 one of these heated blasts swept over 
the land from Santa Barbara to San Franciseo. 
Many animals exposed to it fell dead, and 
pears, apples and other fruits were literally 
cooked upon the trees where they were grow: 
ing. Grasshoppers, the locusts of the West, 
at times make great devastation. Then, too, 
California’s golden sands roll down desolation 
as well as wealth. Its rivers are ruined by 
the gold-washings. The fine salmon that 
once filled its streams are rapidly disappear 
ing, and the prospect is that in a few year 
California will have no fresh-water fish. Farms 
and orchards established on the river bottom 
lands are perishing. Hydraulic digging in 
the mining districts is pouring down not tons, 
but hills and mountains of sand and gravék 
The winter floods yearly bring thousands of 
acres of valuable land under a sandy and peb- 
bly deposit of from five to twenty-five feet in 
thickness. In Yuba county an orchard 
seventy-five acres, worth $60,000, has been 
thus destroyed. Another celebrated orchard, 
which was valued at $200,000, is now a 
of sand grown up in willows, and the same 
fate has befallen many other large orchards 
and vineyards. All the fertile bottom-lands 
along the banks of the Yuba for miles, lie 
buried under depths of gravel and detritus, 
and the work of destruction still marches on 
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the bottoms of Feather river, below the|it is well to remember when we so often hear|it shall be no more, until He come whose 


confluence of the Yuba. In all this there is 
double destruction not generally understood. 
the so-called hydraulic diggings are usually 
in rich, fertile land, with a substratum of 

yel containing grains of gold. To get at 

e gold these elevations, varying from two 
hundred to five hundred feet, must be torn 
down, and with them the covering of rich 
surface soil, with houses, gardens, and orch- 
ards upon them. Gold is to be got. How 
much, how little, no one knows. But to reach 
it the graceful landscape, the pleasant home, 
the productive farm, soon disappear under 
the operation of powerful water jets at a 

ressure of two hundred feet, leaving naught 
Pat a pool of dirty water, masses of boulders, 
gnd mounds of sand and gravel. The Alta 
California newspaper remarks, “The devasta- 
tion could not be more complete if it were the 
last day, and the demons of destruction had 
been Jet loose to desolate the earth, that not 
a green thing should grow on it thereafter 
for ever.” he price of this awful ruin is 

bably some ten or twelve millions of gold 
ollars per annum. It brings, for the present, 
alarge equivalent for the sacrifice of the fine 
vineyard and orchard land it abstracts from 
the food producing capacity of the State. 
But in the end it may be regarded as a poor 
compensation. The gold passes away, while 
the land with the wealthy homes it has ruined, 
would have endured from generation to gen- 
eration. 

In May and June, says Brace, all California 
dries up and few will ever permanently live 
inthe interior of the State that can help it. 
During summer and autumn most of the 
rivers sink into the sands, and the earth is 
dry and baked hard to a depth of many 
inches. Except on the mountains the land- 
ape is hot, dusty and parched, and shade- 
trees grow with difficulty. Notwithstanding 
these and many other drawbacks, if the emi- 
gration that went into California had remain- 
ed there, it would now be far more populous 
and wealthy than it is. After twenty years 
of what is generally looked upon as a career 
of wonderful prosperity, there are now about 
$50,000 white inhabitants in California, and 
the entire population is only 500,000, of which 
one fourth, 125,000, are in San Francisco. 
Had California really possessed one-half the 
permanent attractions claimed for her, so as 
to retain the stream of emigrants constantly 
pouring into her borders, she would now have 
apopulation three or four fold greater than it 
actually is. 

During the last fourteen years, California 
hasexported at least seven hundred million 
dollars in gold, and yet what is there to show 
for all this, as well as the production from 
agriculture, and other sources. The whole 
taxable property of the State, of which nearly 
vl is land, is, it is stated, only $180,000,- 


the land of gold represented as all golden. 


(ee 


God’s sweet dews and showers of grace slide 
off the mountains of pride, and fall on the low 
valleys of humble hearts, and make them 
pleasant and fertile. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1869. 


“IRISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH.” 


The question of the disestablishment of 
this body of professors, which, as our readers 
are aware, has for the past year been agitating 
the people of Great Britain and exciting 
warm contention in Parliament, has been 
decided and settled, by both Houses agreeing 
to the ministerial bill in all its essential fea- 
tures. It passed the Commons by a large 
majority, and after long debate in the house 
of Peers, was materially altered, passed, and 
sent back to the Commons. From the lan- 
ruage used by some of the Lords, and also 
ce several of the Bishops, and the large ma- 
jority by which the bill as amended was 
finally passed, the idea appears to have ob- 
tained in the public mind, that the will of the 
people, as expressed by the late election, 
would be frustrated and disregarded by the 
action of the peers, and a crisis seemed im- 
minent, giving rise to much feeling, not noisy, 
but deep. The Commons refused to accede 
to the wishes of the upper house, rejecting all 
the more obnoxious amendments introduced 
there, and again sent the bill to the Peers. 
Though there appears to have been no actual 
menace, yet such was the tone of the press, 
and the significant indication of the popu- 
lar determination to remove the obstacle to 
the domination of the will of the people, 
clearly expressed, that peers and bishops 
thought it prudent to succumb, and register 
the decree of the Commons as the law of the 
land. Thus the “Church of Ireland, as by 
law established, has passed away, and that 
body of professors takes a place among the 
voluntary religious associations of the land. 

The law is to go into effect in 1871. The 
bishops lose their place in the House of Lords, 
and a large portion of the funds heretofore 
enjoyed by the clergy in that ecclesiastical 
establishment, is to be appropriated to various 
purposes for the benefit of the people. 

Notwithstanding the protestations of min- 
isters and others that there will be no med- 
dling with the “ National Church,” in Eng- 
land, the exhibit which will be constantly 
presented of the beneficial effects of the great 
change made, by this overthrow of one of its 
constituents, can hardly fail to draw the pub- 
lie attention more searchingly to the many 
evils connected with its legal connection with 
the State; and, we doubt not, in time, 
will lead to their severance. Already the 

¢ houses are so rare that there are not|outposts are being attacked, as by the act 
probably ten in the whole State. The coun-|to do away with “church rates,” and the pro- 
tis have no fine roads, no large or durable|posed removal of the obstructions to dissent- 
bridges, and there is* scarcely an elegant! ers tiga ©: ya rights in Oxford and Cam- 
@unty building in California. There are| bridge. e regard these and all similar 
me admirable mountain roads, but they are|inroads on the systems of religion which have 
gnerally private property and supported by|had their origin in the darkness of the apos- 
tolls on a very liberal scale. tacy, as pertaining to the fulfilment of the 





Three-fourths of the houses in the State 
ate of wood, the rest of brick and adobes. 


right it is.” 





FREEDMEN IN DISTRESS. 


We have been requested by a Friend in 
this city, who has received accounts from E. 
Payson Hall, of the losses sustained by the 
Freedmen in the section of North Carolina 
where he resides, and their consequent des- 
titution and suffering, to call the attention of 
our readers to the facts, and thus appeal to 
their benevolence for aid in administering re- 
lief. 

In the fore part of the Sixth month, heavy 
rains raised the small streams in Rowan and 
Iredell counties, emptying into the Yadkin 
river, causing a destructive flood which swept 
“away indiscriminately the ripened wheat, 
the growing corn and countless panels of 
fence.” “The young corn was about knee 
high and growing finely; much the larger 
portion of it being planted in the bottoms 
along the creeks.” “Emptying into the Yad- 
kin river, between Statesville and Salisbury, 
there are no less than seven large creeks. 
Seldom are the uplands between them rich or 
fertile enough to rely upon for a sufficiency 
of our great staple, Indian corn. Conse- 
quently when the produce of the bottoms is 
withdrawn it is a dreadful time.” 

“The flood carried away no dwellings, but 
it will hereafter render homeless many poor 
creatures whose employers otherwise might 
have permitted them to stay, had they suc- 
ceeded in making a crop. The credit of the 
Freedman is already so much injured by the 
ruin of his corn (which was his security for 
pay) that the destitution is increasing rapidly. 
He cannot buy corn on credit now, as he 
could before. His horses are dying with 
hard fare, and sometimes from entire starva- 
tion; his children are sick with the summer 
diseases incident to the climate, and the doc- 
tor is slow to ride for him when corn is 
washed away, and drought prevails. He 
cannot work like he did, his heart sinks 
within him, and, worse than all, it is hard to 
rouse him out of the lethargy of despair.’’ 
But the ultimate and dreadful effects of this 
flood will be felt in the fall and winter : but 
we will be patient and trust in God.” “I find 
the cry of want increasing all around me.” 

There can be no doubt that the destitution 
and suffering of the Freedmen in the part of 
the country here spoken of are pressing and 
most pitable. 

Money sent to J. S. Stokes, No. 116 North 
4th Street, will be forwarded to E. P. Hall, 
and carefully applied for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. 





It is not often that we think it worth while 
to lay before our readers the communications 
occasionally received, expressive of the esti- 
mation in which “The Friend” is held, and 
the good effects likely to result from its peru- 
sal, Sy the members of our religious Society 
and others. But as it is conducted for no 
personal or pecuniary emolument, it may be 
allowable sometimes to place in our columns, 
the written evidences received, that the ob- 
jects aimed at in conducting our unpretending 
journal, are understood and appreciated by its 
readers. It is at all times encouraging to 
“The Contributors” to receive such testi- 


Now all these things constitute only one|declaration of the Most High by his prophet,| monials of approval of their labors. Though 


fide of the picture, but they are things which|“I will overturn, overturn, overturn it, and| probably not written with expectation of pub- 
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birth of Alexander Von Humbolt was celebrated in 
Berlin by a general holiday. In the evening a public 
banquet was given, and a great torchlight procession 
passed through the streets. A Prussian paper expresses 
astonishment at Baron Beust’s assertions about Prussia, 
and declares that if Austria desires to establish a true 
and solid friendship, Prussia is quite ready to meet ber. 
A Vienna dispatch says, that the Austrian Minister in- 
tends to publish all his official dispatches with Prussia, 
to justify the late assertion made to the delegation. 

The Jews residing in the Russian empire bave united 
in a petition to the Czar for an extension of their rights 
of religion and education. 

Advices from Yokohama confirm the report received 
by way of San Francisco, that the forces of the Mikado 
bad captured Hakodadi. The finances of Japan are re- 
presented to be in a disorganized condition. Trade was 
paralyzed, and paper money was forced upon the people 
on pain of death. 

The war in Paraguay continues. Lopez has still a 
strong army and is well fortified in the mountains. The 
Allies have penetrated to the place, but had not been 
able to carry his position. 

The Cuba cable states that the Spaniards have been 
successful in several small engagements with the insur- 
gents. 

London 8th mo. 2d.—Consols, 934. U.S. 5-208, 83}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 123d. ; New Orleans, 13d. 
a 13d. Red western wheat, 9s. 5d. a 9s. 6d. per 100 
Ibs. 











































licity, we give the following extract from a 
communication recently received : 

“It appears to me there never was a time 
when we had more need for vigilance in the 
cause of Truth—especially in our Society ; 
which seems to be invaded by enemies in 
many ways—subtle, specious enemies. And 
I do greatly desire your encouragement in 
conducting “The Friend.” Although many do 
not read it that we could wish would, your 
faithfulness unflinching, may keep some who 
do peruse it from going astray, and being in- 
fluenced by those who disregard our testimo- 
nies in various ways, which you know of far 
better than I do. I just felt a word of encour- 
agement to you to hold on your way, and your 
reward will be sure—if it should not come till 
a dying hour. 

“Quakerism is Quakerism, and cannot be 
changed to any thing else, whatever others 
may say or write on the subject; and I do 
most earnestly desire instead of a greater 
scattering, there will be a renewed gathering 
to its standard. ‘We must Aold up our stan- 
dard to the world, not go down to them to 
mect them half way.’” 


The plates for these notes are now being engraved ag 
the bureau of engraving and printing in Washington, 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the qu 

on the 2d inst. New York. — American gold, 136, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 124; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 122}; 
10-40 5 per cents, 116. Superfine State flour, $6.95 4 
$6.50; extra State, $6.90 a $7.10; shipping Ohio, $6.19 
a $7.10; St. Louis flour, $7.20 a $11 ; southern, $6.80 g 
$12. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.60 a $1.62; No, 
2, do. $1.55 a $1.56; new red western, $1.60; white 
California, $1.75 ; white southern, $1.89. Oats, 809 
cts. Western mixed corn, $1.02 a $1.08 ; yellow, $1.08, 
Cotton, 333 a 34} cts. for uplands and Orleans. Phiqg, 
delphia.—Sopertine flour, $5 a $5.37; extra, $5.50 4 
$5.75 ; western extra, $6 a $7.50; finer brands, $8.59 
a $10. Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.57; white, $1.67 a $1.73, 
Rye, $1.20 a $1.25. Yellow corn, $1.13 a $1.16; westerg 
mixed, $1.10 a $1.12. Western oats, 74 a 76 ets. 
southern, 60a 70 cts. The market for beef cattle was 
dull, and prices lower. Arrivals at the Avenue Drove 
yard 2356 head. Choice cattle sold at 9 a 9} cts,; fair 
to good, 8 a 8} cts., and common, 5 a 6 cts. per lb, grogs, 
About 15,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and 
3000 hogs at $13 a $13.50 for still, and $14 a $14.75 
per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 1 wh 
$1.39 & $1.40; No. 2, $1.35 a $1.37. No. 2 corn, 8% 
a 89 cts. No. 2 oats, 54 cts. Rye, $1.01. Barley, $1.25, 
Lard, 184 a 18} cts. Hams, 17} cts. Baltimore.—Red 
wheat, $1.55 a $1.65. White corn, $1.06 a $1.08. 0 
64a 65 cts. St. Louis.—Cotton, 32 cts. Primered 
The Viceroy of Egypt is said to have in operation two | wheat, $1.14 a $1.21; choice and fancy, $1.25 a $1.50, 
hundred sets of steam plowing machinery of the largest | New oats, 50 a 52 cts.; old, 60a 65 cts. Yellow 
— by means of which the recent remarkable increase | prime and choice, 95 a 97 cts.; mixed in bulk, 82 cts, 
in Egyptian cotton production has been attained, and|Cincinnati.—Family flour, $6 a $6.25. Red wh 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. the quality of the fibre improved. $1.20 a $1.25; white, $1.35 a $1.45. Rye, 92 a 95 ets, 
Forricn.—Paris dispatches state that the draught of} Remarkable changes are reported to be going on in| Hams, 23 a 25 cts. Lard, 19} cts. 
the senatus consultum has been completed. It gives to|the crater of the volcano Kilauea, in Hawaii. After the 
the Emperor and the Corps Legislatif the initiative in |eruption and earthquake a year ago, the bottom of the WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
making laws; Cabinet ministers can be members of the|crater subsided from 300 to 500 feet below its former The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Senate or Corps; the sittings of the Senate are to be|level. Since then the sides of the crater have been the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intends 
public, each body to make its own internal regulations ; |caving in, and at times portions of the sides of the crater ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
members of both chambers have a right to address in-|fall in and are swallowed up in the boiling lava. In application to AARON Suanriees Superintendent, (ad- 
terpellations to the government ; no amendment to a law | this way the active lake has increased from 200 to 300 dress Street Road P. O., Chester Oo. Pa.) ; or to Kow' 
is to be adopted unless it has been previously referred |feet to over 1500 feet in diameter, and is still extending. Suanriess Treasurer No 304 Arch St. Philadelphia, 
to a committee charged with the duty of examining the} Unirep States.—TZhe Public Debt.—On the first inst. It fe re sented that all applications for admissions be 
project and of communicating it to the government ; if|the debt bearing coin interest amounted to $2,107,931,- male voles the Ist of the Ninth month, in accordanes 
the latter does not accept it the Council of State will|300, the debt bearing currency interest to $64,810,000, with the regulations on this subject Besa after that 
advise the Corps, which will then pronounce definitely |and that bearing no interest to $423,872,859. The total date enol 5 adil : 

: : : : pplicants from other Yearly Meetings will be ad- 
on the subje:t. Other changes are proposed with the |debt after deducting the balance in the Treasury and mitted so far as there may be room for them. 
aim of bringing personal government into — with nr pnp bag was $2,481,566,736, which is $7,435,- _ 
liberal. It is reported that the Emperor will issue a|)744 less than it was a month ago. In the last five i 
general amnesty fot political offences on the 15th inst.}months the debt has been reduced $43,896,524. WESTTOWN eae ea tical 
A large number of military furloughs have been granted| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 416. Of cholera A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathematic 
or extended, equivalent to a reduction of the French |infantum, 109; cholera morbus, 5. The mean tempera- | Department, to enter upon ber duties at the beginning 
army by 18,000 men. The managers and editors of the|ture of the Seventh month, according to the record at of the Winter Session. 
Rappel newspaper have been sentenced to imprisonment |the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 76.54 deg. The highest Application may be made to 





















































and fined heavily for publishing false news. was 97.50 and the lowest 62 deg. The amount of rain Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 7 
A fault bas been found in the Atlantic cable of 1866,|2.88 inches. The average of the mean temperature of Rebecca S. Allen, No. — South Fifth St. 
and has been located about 130 miles from Valentia.|the Seventh month for the past eighty years, is stated Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 
A company are organizing to lay a telegraph cable from |to have been 75.76 deg. The highest mean during that 
Scotland, by way of the Orkneys and Faroe islands, to |entire period, 1798-1838, 81 deg.; the lowest in 1816, se HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
Quebec. When completed the whole line will probably | was 68 deg. The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 15th of 





be purchased by the Post-office Department. Thecom-| Miscellaneous.—It is announced that the French cable Ninth month. oa 
missioners of the World’s fair of 1851, have issued a/between Brest and Duxbury, Mass., will be opened for| Applications for the admission of students should be 
prospectus for an international exbibition of fine arts, | business on the 15th inst. The charges will be twenty | made to Thomas P. Cope, No. | Walaut street, Richard 
industrial arts, and scientific inventions, in 1871. A|per cent. lower than those of the British cable, and Cadbury, No. 606 Chestnut street; or Jas. Whitall, No, 
bill to abolish capital punishment has been introduced jother advantages to the public are promised. Press 410 Race street, Philadelphia. 
into the House of Commons. It is the intention of the |dispatches will be only half price. The first diapatch 
ministry to introduce a bill concerning naturalization |sent by the new cable was a message from the Mayor of BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
and allegiance at the next session. The Postmaster- | Paris to the Mayor of Boston, the second was the answer TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 
General, in reply to a question, stated that the subject|of the Boston mayor in response. Then followed one| Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
of cheap postage between Great Britain aud the United |from the French Emperor to the President of the United 
States, would be brought under the notice of the gov- |States, to which the latter replied as follows: “ The 
ernment as soon as public business permitted. The!President of the United States to the Emperor of the 
cotton supply association urge the speedy development |French: I cordially reciprocate your good wishes, and 
of railways in India, to facilitate the exportation of|trust that the liberal policy of the United States, pur- 
cotton from that country. It is complained that the|suant to which this cable has been landed, may result 
supply from the United States is not sufficient to keep|in many such means of communication, especially be- 
the mills of Lancashire fully employed. tween this country and its earliest ally and friend.” FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Spanish dispatches have more to say about the Car-| The receipts from customs at the principal ports of NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI\) 
list insurrection, but it may be briefly described as a|the United States, during the week ending 7th mo. 24th/ Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING: 
failure, and at the latest dates had nearly died out. |last, amounted to $3,468,596. ton, M.D. 
General Sickles, U. S. Minister to Spain, has presented} During the year 1868, the quantity of corn forwarded| Application for the Admission of Patients may bé 
his credentials to Serrano. from Chicago was 25,404,275 bushels; the receipts of|made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
Baron Von Beust, on receiving a committee of the} wheat were 15,318,148 bushels, and of flour 2,276,335|of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Hungarian delegation, made an important address, in|barrels. The receipts of hogs in Chicago were 1,938,-| Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
which he said the relations between Austria and France |596, against 1,883,373 the previous year. ~The beef | execs 
had been on the best possible footing ever since Austria | cattle received for packing and transshipment numbered Digp, on the 7th of Seventh month, 1869, at West- 
relinquished her Italian territories, and the interests and | 347,244. town Boarding School, Pa.. Jauns L. Heoiey, sae 
intentions of the two countries were identical. He had| In consequence of the issue of spurious ten dollar Edward and Hannah WwW. Hedley of Philadel hia in the 
: : ; : ; : 4 phia, in 
honestly striven to establish more cordial relations with |legal tender notes bearing a close resemblance to the | 20th year of his age 
Prussia, but his efforts were not met in a similar spirit,)genuine ones, the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury has . 








Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Application may be made to 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 








and he had been unsuccessful. concluded to have a new issue of all denominations of} ILLIAM H. PILE. PRINTER. 3 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


On the 27th ult. the centennial anniversary of the'greenbacks, from the one to the thousand dollar note. No. 422 Walnut street. 


Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
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